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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: rt 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, includin 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two clot 
Ceding cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 


THE celebration of the ninth centenary of 

the birth of William the Conqueror, 
which had Falaise his birthplace as its 
centre, has 
satisfactory of all such commemorations. 


be carved by Mr. S. W. Knox as a 
memorial to his father, Dr. Kyle Knox, 
a business man who was also a great church- 
man, and was a member of the Convention 
which produced the Constitution by which 
churchmen are now governed, and moved 
in the Synod the bill which created a 
Cathedral in Belfast. The members of the 


| choir have undertaken to defray the cost 


London Office is at 22, Essex | 


clearly been one of the most | : 
| drawings 


The little Norman town could not, by its | 


public accommodations alone, have coped 


with the invasion of visitors, and the private | 


hospitality which supplied what was want- 


ing by throwing open the chief houses for | 


twenty miles around, was itself a most 
delightful feature of the festivity. Whether 
decoration or pageantry or learning or feast- 
ing be considered—the Court of Love or 
lectures on William’s character and career— 
the whole scheme worked out worthily both 
of the distinguished guests who came to be 
present, and of the hero of the occasion, for 
whom his fellow-townsmen can 


few human beings whose doings have directly 
changed the course of history. 


N the Irish Times of July 4 we noticed 
some interesting particulars about Bel- 
fast Cathedral. Interest in the Cathedral 
aroused by the dedication of the portals is 
still widespread, and practical proof has 
been given of this in many ways. The 
Primate and Mrs. D’Arcy propose to carve 
the corbel of Ussher, the greatest of His 
Grace’s predecessors, next to St. Patrick. 
The Rev. Donald Young, in memory of his 
father-in-law, Mr. 
will carve the corbel of the Archangel Gabriel 
above the Respond of Fortitude. 
Dioceses of Limerick and of Ossory are also 
to be responsible for carving. 
The last remaining available pillar is to 


( e certainly | 
claim with truth that he is one of the very | of Mz. Gordon Ros, who, by way of West- 


of putting mosaics into the great central 
tympanum on the inside. Mr. Milne 
Barbour, in memory of his wife, is making 
a gift to be spent in the provision of a 
floor of marble and wood. 


ERHAPS the two articles in the July 
Connoisseur most likely to interest our 
readers are that by our correspondent Mr. 
A. Forbes Sieveking on Some Little-known 
Portraits of Voltaire, and that on Wren’s 
Restoration of Westminster Abbey, of which 
the part relating to the drawings is con- 
tributed by Mr. K. Beresford Chancellor and 
that relating to the signatures by Mr. 
Laurence EK. Tanner. The Westminster 
number fourteen, and include 
(reproduced here) an elevation of the North 
Transept according to Wren’s scheme; a 
design for a central tower; an alternative 
design for a dome and spire, and ground 
plans of the Abbey. An endorsement on the 
first of these ‘‘ I doe approve of this Design ”’ 
Mr. Tanner considers to be in Bishop Atter- 
bury’s hand; the first signature to it is 
Wren’s followed by Michael Evans, Sub- 
dean, Henry Barker (Prebendary, wit, inven- 
tor of drops for the palsy, and lover of cats), 
Thomas Sprat and Morice. The drawings, 
having been left behind with an auc- 
tioneer as worthless, passed through the 
hands of several owners and arrived at those 


| minster School, has restored them to the 


| de la 


Abbey. Seven portraits of Voltaire, hitherto 
undescribed, are reproduced in Mr. Sieve- 
king’s paper. One, belonging to Mr. R. C. 
Condamine, by Huber, a thing of 


| gouache and silk, may, our author thinks, 


Granby Higinbothan, | 
The | 


be the one Austin Dobson makes note of as 
in the blue room at Strawberry Hill. From 
his own collection he takes the interesting 
black-and-red chalk drawing by Worlidge, 
and a bustin Staffordshire pottery ; from Mr. 
Ernest Rechnitzer’s a miniature bust in 
ivory signed ‘‘ Rosset-Dupont de St. Claude.’’ 
Two striking items are the wax bust and the 
wax figure of the dying Voltaire by 
Christopher Curtius. The illustrations are 
accompanied by and expounded in an 
uncommonly interesting essay. 
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A® American scholar of Oxford, Mr. 
Christopher Morley (v. The Times of 
July 6), in a tract entitled ‘ My One Contri- 
bution to Seventeenth Century Scholarship,’ 
suggests that the common reading of the well- 
known epitaph in Westminster Abbey should 
be amended from ‘‘O RARE BEN JOHNSON ”’ 
to ‘‘ORARE BEN JOHNSON.’’ He appears to 
think this use of the infinitive ‘‘ possible in 
taphology.”’ Supposing a Latin word to 
have been intended and that we have to 
do with a stone-cutter’s mistake, we might 
perhaps as well take the easier course of 
believing that ‘‘ oRARE”’ is a mistake for 
‘‘oraTE.’’ The stone-cutter with his ‘‘o 
RARE ’’ then takes his place with the printer 
who made the famous line. 
Et rose elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses. 
THE following paragraph from The Times 
of July 5 may be perserved as a record, 
and for comparison in various directions: 
“Sir John Rhodes, who owns a Moth 
aeroplane and pilots it himself, has just 
completed a 1,500-mile pleasure tour in 
France and Belgium with a passenger, and 
has kept a careful record of his running 
costs. This record shows that the total 
disbursements, including landing and hous- 
ing fees and Customs charges, for a 22-day 
tour, amounted to just over £14, and that, 
with an average speed of 66.5 miles an hour, 
the miles flown to the gallon of petrol were 
15.48, and the comsumption of oil per hour 
was 0.38 gallon. The cost per mile over 
the ground for fuel and oil was 1.96d., and, 
with the other expenses, the total came to 
2,22d. a mile for two persons. In the course 
of the tour, Sir John flew to Paris, Lyons, 
Avignon, Valenciennes, Brussels, and 
Ostend.”’ 


WE can imagine sundry old half-forgotten 

heroes of learning, in Alexandrian days, 
or in the time of the Italian Renaissance, 
when potentates placed their libraries in the 
care of scholars, smiling with satisfaction 
at the first honorary degree (of Doctor of 
Fine Arts) given in the United States in 
recognition of sound book-collecting. This 
has fallen, we need hardly say, to Dr. 
Rosenbach—conferred by his own University, 
that of Pennsylvania, where he took his 
doctorate of Philosophy in 1901. And we 
think the combination of these two doctorates 
might also please those ancient worthies as 
indicating that their particular tradition of 
scholarship is not without its analogue in 
the new land of which they knew nothing. 
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Saturday, July 2, the King of the 


N 
0 Belgians and Prince Leopold were 
present at a Te Deum at the Church 


of Sainte Gudule, Brussels, on _ the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
late Sir Henry Morton Stanley’s exploration 
of the Congo and the anniversary of the 
proclamation of the independence of the 
Free State. Special Congo stamps bearing 
Stanley’s portrait are being printed to cele- 
brate the British explorer’s achievement. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From 





THE 


Weekly Iournal 
OR, THE 


Britifh Gazetteer. 
Saturpay, Juty 8, 1727. 


Robert Blackburne, Robert Caffills, and 
John Bernardi, formerly committed to New- 
gate for the horrid Confpiracy to assaffinate 
King William III. are to be continued in 
Newgate. 


Since his late Majefty’s Death, Peter the 
Wild Youth has been brought to Court, for 
her Majefty to fee his Improvement. And 
on Thurfday he return’d to Mr. Fen’s, of 
Broadway, near Berkhamftead, who has the 
keeping of him. 


This Week the Daughter of the late famous 
Sir William Penn was married to a rich 
Quaker at Hammersmith Meeting-Houfe. 

Alfo Mr. Blunt, the famous Furnisher of 
Travelling Horses and Coaches, was this 
week married to Miftrefs Powell. 

Edinburgh June 26. Yefterday the City 
plate, Value 50]. was run for on the Sands 
of Leith, and won by a Bay Mare, book’d in 
the Earl of Tankerville’s Name, but it is 
faid fhe belongs to the Earl of Scarborough, 
as does alfo the Horfe who carry’d the 
King’s Plate on Monday. Betwixt the 
Heats, in the Time of Rubbing, a Match 
was taken on between the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Kilmarnock and Mr. Lockhart of 
Carnwarth for 40 or 50 Guineas, each of 
them riding his own Horfe in Perfon; they 
run with equal Succefs four Times round 
the Course at one Heat, till towards the 
Clofe, the Earl’s Horfe falling, the Prize 
fell to Mr. Lockhart. 
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THE GRANATIERI DI SARDEGNA. 
Tue Tate or a Famous REGIMENT. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


URING the summer of 1918 the Italian | 


authorities held a 
Rome, to which representatives of the Allied 
Armies in Italy were invited. Although the 
British Italian Expeditionary Force con- 
sisted of but three divisions the invitation 
was eagerly accepted; and we entered a 
fairly strong team, including a very fine 
tug-of-war team from the Gordon High- 
landers. While in Rome our men were 
lodged at the barracks of the Italian 
Grenadier Brigade. 


I had the good fortune | 


sports meeting in | 


to accompany them as interpreter and was | 


able, in consequence, to make a_ closer 
acquaintance with the very 
Brigade which was extending to us_ its 
hospitality. During our stay in the bar- 
racks the Colonel of Grenadiers found out 
my interest in history and, before we left, 
gave me as a parting present the history 
of his regiment, which Major Guerrini of 
the Grenadiers had recently published. 

Of all the tasks of an historian a regi- 
mental history is, perhaps, the most difficult. 


| by givin 
fine Italian | 
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summary, ich: gives the action it densities 
its proper place among the great political 


| events of the time, and is illustrated by a 


rough little pen-and-ink map which avoid 
the references to ‘‘Map on p. 182,” or 
‘“General map in pocket at the end of the 
volume’’ which are so irritating to the 
reader. The only improvement which occurs 
to one is that the organic and _ military 
chapters might have been arranged alterna- 
tely, to enable the student to trace the 
effect of peace training on the regiment’s 
behaviour in war and the changes intro- 
duced after the return of peace as the 
result of war experience; but apart from 
this suggestion, Major Guerrini’s ‘I 
granatieri di Sardegna’ is a model of what 
regimental history should be. 

It is impossible in a short essay to do 
justice either to Major Guerrini’s book or 
to the gallant regiment whose history he 
chronicles. I shall content myself, therefore, 
the briefest outline of the origin 
and evolution of the ‘‘Granatieri’’ and 
a short account of some of the more typical 


' feats of the regiment at each stage of its 


A series of disconnected character sketches | 


and battle episodes, which is all that many 
regimental histories are, does not present 


an adequate picture of a Regiment’s cor- | 


porate life, or, 


without a large amount of | 


more or less irrelevant explanation, a true | 


estimate of the regiment’s work in peace | 
and war. 
An adequate, detailed and continuous 


history, on the other hand tends to become 
so bulky and tedious as to deter the ordinary 
lay reader, and, owing to its length, it is 
easy to lose the thread. Major Guerrini, 
however, has solved the problem in a most 
felicitous manner and has produced a work 
of singular charm. 

His book is divided into two parts. In 
the first part the organic development of 
the regiment is sketched, but the narrative 
is lightened by the description of various 
quaint customs and the drill of past days. 
The second part consists of a short descrip- 
tion of the various actions in which the 
regiment took part, in chronological order. 


Each chapter contains an admirable little ' 


development. 

Before the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Duke of Savoy, like most other 
Princes, had no regular troops of his own. 
There was a _ national militia which was 
called out in time of war and was dismissed 
at the conclusion of peace. Garrison duties 
and the maintenance of order in peace time 
were carried out by a few regiments of pro- 
fessional soldiers, not necessarily the Duke’s | 
subjects, raised by their colonels who re- 
ceived their pay and that of their men from 
the Ducal Treasury. These regiments also 
formed the backbone of the army in time 
of war. 

In 1659 Charles Emmanuel II took the 
opportunity of the conclusion of the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees to carry out a scheme 
which he had long been revolving in his 
mind; the formation of a few national, 
professional regiments of his own.. He took 
advantage of the advent of peace and the 
general demobilization to retain some picked 
soldiers of the disbanded regiments to form 
the nucleus of the new army. The first of 
the new corps was the Regiment of Guards, 
the ancestor of the Granatieri. One hun- 
dred and seventy-one old soldiers belonging 
to four veleran Companies of the regiment 
of M. de Marolles and one company of the 


| Regiment of M. de Blanc Rocher, who had 





greatly distinguished themselves at the siege 


of Trino, were selected to form the nucleus 
of the new corps; and in April, 1659, was 
issued the order for the enrolment of 
recruits who were needed to bring the regi- 
ment up to strength. 

In the same month of April, 1659, patents 
appointing various officers were issued ; 
M. de Marolles became Colonel and M. de 
Blanc Rocher Lieutenant-Colonel. 
years later the epic twenty years’ siege of 
Candia by the Turks came to an end. The 
survivors of the troops sent by the Duke 
to help the Venetians were incorporated, 
on their return, in the Regiment of Guards 
and formed one of its companies. Thus 
from its very birth the Guards’ Regiment 
was a corps d’ élite, proud of itself and of 
its privileges. 

These privileges were indeed many. The 
soldiers were more highly paid than the 
rest of the army. A document dated 


15 Feb., 1657 fixed the pay of a Guardsman | 


at 5 soldi instead of 4, as in the case of 
the rest of the army, the pay of the officers 
being similarly higher than that in other 
regiments. Captains ranked above lieu- 
tenant-colonels of other regiments, ensigns 
above all other lieutenants. Transfer to 
the Guards was regarded as promotion even 
if the transferred officer did not rise in 
rank. 

The officers under their Colonel were res- 
ponsible for recruiting and the tactical 
leadership in battle. They were, therefore, 
mostly nobles. This meant, of course, that 
they were amateurs; and the technical 
instruction of the troops was entrusted to 
a few old professional soldiers, the major, 
the sergeant-major, the adjutant and a few 
others, who were not necessarily native 
Piedmontese. 

The men were volunteers; and the diffi- 
culties of maintaining an army 
basis were as great then as now. 
effort was, therefore, made to attract 
recruits. On re-enlistment after the expira- 
tion of his term of service the soldier 
received an increase of one-third of his pre- 
vious pay. Officers on leave were regarded 
as on recruiting duty, the length of their 
leave being materially affected by the num- 
ber of recruits they sent in. 

The men were nearly all Piedmontese, the 
Regiment of Savoia being reserved for the 
Savoyards. A curious feature of the time 


was the practice of adopting noms de guerre, 
the only restriction being that no two sol- 
diers in the same Company were to bear ' 
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| the same name. Some of the noms de guerre, 
| like ‘‘Turin,’’ ‘‘ Astesan,’? were derived 
from the soldier’s birthplace. Others were 
more fanciful, like ‘‘ Belhumeur,”’ ‘‘ Pret a 
boire.’? The most popular were ‘‘ Gelsomin,”’ 
of whom in 1697 there was one in each 
of the ten companies of the Regiment; 
‘* Passepartout,’’ of whom there were nine 
in the Regiment; ‘‘L’Eveillé,’’ ‘“La Liberte,” 
‘“‘La  Verdure,’’ ‘‘La Fortune,” ‘La 
Violette’’ of whom there were eight. The 
soldiers lived in barracks, but were allowed 
to ply private trades after retreat. They 
were divided into camerate, or messes, of 
three or more men, who messed together in 
barracks; a rule which was enforced to 
prevent rascally innkeepers and contractors 
exploiting the soldiers. Only one soldier 
out of each cumerata was, according to 
standing orders, to be detailed for any par- 
ticular duty at one time, so that at least 
two-thirds of the reyiment were always 
| present in case of necessity, a wise precau- 
| tion in those unsettled times. 

The camerata was the administrative unit 
of the regiment. The Regulations were very 
similar to those in force in an average 
British unit of the present day. Arms and 
uniform must be kept bright and in good 
condition; the hair must be kept short; 
quarters to be clean and tidy and to be 
inspected daily, etc. The administrative 
and disciplinary duties of the officers and 
N.C.0.’s also closely resembled those of the 
| present day. An officer for instance had to 
| pay his men, know personally every man of 
| his command and visit his sick in hospital— 
| a@ very necessary precaution, for, as there 
were then no military hospitals, sick soldiers 
| were sent to civil hospitals, where such 
| unremunerative patients were often very 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| badly treated. Deserving officers and sol- 
diers were given the curious privilege of a 
““place’’? and a half, two and even three 
| places on the pay roll, drawing pay corres- 
| ponding to the number of ‘“‘ places’? they 
| occupied. These addition ‘‘ places’ were, 
| however, granted not in their own, but in 
| a different regiment, so that we find officers 
of the regiment of Savoia who drew also 
the pay of a private in the Guards and 
vice versa. There is in existence a _ regi- 
mental order dating from the early eighteenth 
century, to the effect that the regiment, 
which had been route marching for some 
days, were to put on clean linen (which was 
usually only done on Sundays) and have 
a special clean up for the occasion of their 
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march into the fortress of Cuneo. Regular 
Colonels evidentiy have not changed much | 
since those days ! | 
Though the internal administration of the | 
regiment in those days was, as we have seen, 
excellent, the training was defective. Too | 
much time and trouble were spent on | 
numerous inspections and guardmounting, | 
while evolutions and field training were 
almost wholly neglected. Parades were held 
only very occasionally and then only two 
evolutions were practised, besides the ordin- 
ary small-arm manual drill. There was for 
many years no relation between the adminis- 
trative and the tactical organisation of a 
regiment. Nowadays the men of the same 
Company and the same Platoon not only 
live and mess together but fight together 
under the leaders who train them and look | 
after them in peace time. Then, as we | 
have seen, the men were divided into Com- 
panies and camerate; but for drill purposes 
and on the day of battle the whole regiment | 
was drawn up in a single mass varying in 
depth from four to eight ranks, which was 


then arbitrarily divided into four equal | 
parts. At a drill parade the officers fell | 
out; the sergeant-major and the N.C.O. 
then took charge and carried out such | 


evolutions as were performed in those days. 
On the day of battle oificers and N.C.O.’s 
were simply spaced out evenly along the 
front and rear respectively of the array. 
An officer can only seldom, therefore, in 
action have found himself at the head of 
the men of his own Company. 

Charles Emmanuel’s_ successor, Victor 
Amedeo II, one of the greatest men of his 
time, introduced an innovation which was 
to have a vital influence over the history 
of the Guards. In imitation of the French 
Army special soldiers, viz., Grenadiers, 
were introduced. In 1678 we find an entry 
in the Guards’ paysheet to the effect that 
the Grenadier Bianchi was to receive 400 
lire. He was evidently a picked soldier with 
special duties, probably the manufacture of 
bombs and the training of the privates who 
were to throw them. Three years later, in 
a similar entry, the Grenadier Faccio has 
become ‘‘ Chief Grenadier,’’ evidently the 
head of a section of specialists. It was not 
leng before each battalion in the army had 
a company of Grenadiers. These became 
picked troops, chosen for forlorn hopes and 
difficult enterprises. They led the storming , 
parties and formed up at the corners of} 
the squares to repel cavalry. Frequently 


| enemy commander was a genius. 
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the Grenadier companies of the army were 
detached from their Battalions and formed 
up as a separate unit with a special mission, 
as for instance, in the British Army, at 
Warburg and Montmorency Falls. On these 
occasions the Captain of the Guards’ 
Grenadier Company commanded the whole 
body. The Grenadiers thus tended to de- 
velop an esprit de corps of their own and 
came to have more fellow feeling for the 
Grenadiers of other Regiments than for the 
Fusiliers of their own Regiment. 

Another of Victor Amedeo’s innovations 
was the introduction of second battalions in 
his Army; and the Guards’ Regiment 
formed no exception. 

The Regiment’s first experiences of active 
service were most inauspicious. In a little 
war against Genoa the Duke’s soldiers met 
irregular troops in strong positions and the 
The result 
was defeat. The expeditions against the 
Vaudois, carried out at the bidding of the 
French King, were more successful but dis- 
tasteful both to the Duke and his troops. 
It was not until the last ten years of the 
seventeenth century that the Guards made 
their début in European grand warfare. 

The French King, taking advantage of 
two long minorities, had gradually extended 
his hold over the Duke of Savoy’s dominions 
until he came to regard them as French 
territory. When the war of the League of 
Augsburg broke out, Louis XIV ordered the 
Duke to receive a French garrison in Turin. 
Victor Amedeo chose this occasion to 
reconquer his independence, joined Wil- 
liam ITII’s league and sent back a defiant 
answer. The Guards were commanded at 
that time by Count Parella, one of those 
fine soldiers whose personality and influence 
is felt far beyond their own Regiment or 
their own time. The luck of the Guards 
did not change, but their conduct in the 
pitched battles of Staffarda and Marsaglia 
established their reputation as one of the 
finest regiments in Europe. At Marsaglia 
Parella’s charge at the head of his 1st 
Battalion broke up the French attack and 
gave the Allies a great opportunity for 
gaining a decisive victory. Unfortunately 
the foreign generals of the Duke’s polyglot 
army refused to move until the situation 
had been thoroughly thrashed out by a 
Council of war, and this when face to face 
with Catinat! They talked for 14 hours 
and came to a decision just as their men 
were being struck by the French Marshal’s 
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it was only thanks to the great stand of 
Parella’s 2nd battalion that the army suc- 
ceeded in effecting its retreat. 


As might be expected considerable changes | 
introduced as a result of the war. | 


were 
The old drill had proved too antiquated 
and inadequate; and in those days close 
order drill was the best training for war 
and not merely the best method for incul- 
cating steadiness and discipline. By the 
time that the war of the Spanish Succession 


had broken out the formations had become | 


far more flexible. For drill the regiment 


was now drawn up uniformly in four ranks. | 
For fighting purposes, the formation was | 
thinned out to three ranks by means of a | 


rapid and simple movement. Still more 
significant is the attention paid to fire 
tactics. For purposes of manoeuvre the 
regiment was now divided into twelve 
platoons, which became the fire units, an 
innovation of the greatest importance, as 
it gave much greater scope to a skilful com- 
mander in the use of the chief fighting 
instrument at his command, viz.: fire 
power. 
carefully thought out. 
signal for the salvos, which were carried 
out as follows. 


then the two next on the right, and so on in 
turn. The result of this arrangement gave 


the commander a reserve of fire in hand, | 


i.e., a number of platoons with muskets 


loaded and ready for use at any particular | 
Similarly the delivery of the salvos | 


time. 
was carefully regulated, so as to cover an 
advance or a retreat. 
principles of fire and movement were already 
recognised. Pipeclay was discarded and 
show was sacrificed to efficiency in battle. 


The camps were carefully laid out to | 


enable the soldiers to fall in in their proper 
places for battle in the minimum space of 
time; it might be said that the tents were 
in battle order. The men who drew up the 
Piedmontese drill-book give proof of great 
sagacity and an enlightened spirit; in fact 
the principles they adopted were in several 
respects in advance of their time. For 
instance, fifty years before Minden and 150 
years before the ‘‘thin red line,’’ the 


normal formation for infantry to meet a 
cavalry charge was, according to the Pied- 
montese experts, not by special formations, 
which had to be adopted in a hurry at the 


second attack. The battle was lost; and | 


The musketry regulations were very | 
The drums gave the | 


First the two platoons on | 


the extreme right discharged their muskets; | 
then the two platoons on the extreme left, | 


In fact the modern | 


moment of danger, but by the infantryman’s 
| ordinary weapon, viz., fire delivered from 
| the line. Even Frederic the Great’s 
| Pomeranians still formed square on those 
| occasions many years later. 

F, R. Raptce. 
(To be continued.) 


YORKSHIRE CLERICS temp. 
HENRY III. 


HE following list of religious persons 
| taken from two Yorkshire Assize Rolls 
may be found useful in dating charters of 
which one may only have copies, printed or 
otherwise. Place-names are mostly as in the 
| Rolls. 

Rot 1045, 30 Henry III. 
EAstER. 
m. 2. Richard of Vescy, pars of Mel- 
bury—mortuus est. 


| m. 4. M. Geoff. le Lardiner, canon of 
| Ripon. 
| m. 11. Thomas, pars. of Queldric; Prior 


of Warthre, patron. 
m. 14. Kudo, Odo, pars. of Dewsbury. 
m. 15. Richard, prior of Boulton. 
m. 17. Abraham, pars. of Goldburg. 
m. 18. Thomas, pars. of Briggenhall. 


m. 19. Brother Henry, Mast. of the Hos- 
pital of St. Nicholas of Doncaster. 
m. 25. Will. of Friston, dec. pars. of 


| Helagh. Presented by Jordan of St. Mary, 
| dec. John, chapl. of Brinkillegate. 

m. 26. Philip, parson of Treton. Regi- 
' nald of Bernabruc, dec. pars. of Dene. 


m. 31. Thomas de Novo Mercato, pars. 
| of Haworth. 
| m. 50. Nigel, pars of Elghaton. 
| m. 52. M. Gilbert of Tywe, pars. of 
| Bardeseye. 

m. 59. Richard, pars. of Birstall an! 


(?) Ralph dictus persona of same. 





m. 47d. M. Hugh, pars. of Huntington, 
whose predecessor there was Thomas of 
| Lythfeud. 
| m. 34d. Simon of Kent, prior of the 
| Abb. of Melsa. 
' m. 33d. William, vic. of Rise (or Rife). 

m. 29d. Aungevin (sic), formerly pars. 
of Rokeby, He is elsewhere called Augus- 
tine dec. 

m. 26d. Gilbert, pars, of Rokeby. 

m. 22d. John, pars. of Brimingthorp. 

m. 22d. John, pars. of St. Oswald. 

m. 19d. Adam, vic. of Yetingham. 

m. 17d. Gilbert, pars. of All Saints, 
York. Robert, abb. of Thorneton. 
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m. 10d. Richard, pars. of Thorneton. 
Rott 1046, 35 incip. 36 Henry III. | 


m. 1. John, pars. of Holm. 
m, 2. William, pars, of Hoton. | 
m. 3. Fr, Peter le Gras and Fr. Thomas 
of Haytesend, monks of Furness Abb. | 
m. 4. Church of Farnham vacat. Fr. | 
John conversus, attorney for prioress of 
Symingthwayte (Kufemia, Prioress; her | 
predecessor, Sapientia. Roll 1048, m. 7). 


m. 5. Robert, pars. of Bulewye. Sweyn 
was pars. here. 
m. 10. Fr. Hamo and Fr. Nicholas, 


canons of Park Piory. 

m. 11. Alexander, monk of Salley Abbey. 
Robert, canon of Egleston Abbey. Robert 
le Breton, canon of Worksop Priory. 


| Mare of Barneby, 


| 


m. 14. Peter, pars. of Preston. 

m. 18. Fr. William, mast. of the House 
of the Nuns of Swyne. 

m. 20. Robert pars. of Wath. John of 
Bradford, monk of Kirkstall. | 

m. 25. Robert, canon of St. Agatha 
Abbey. 

m. 26. Elias, parson of Baddeswrth. 

m. 28. Adam, canon of Bolton Priory. 


| 


m. 30. Robert, canon of Kirkham Priory. | 


m. 52. Roger, late pars. of Manefield. 


William his predecessor. William pars. of 
Burton. 

m. 34. Robert, pars. of Manefeud. (See 
m. 32.) 

m. 55. William of Haget, former pars. 


of Wykehale. 
atty. for Prior of Bridlington. 


m. 65. Peter, pars. of Kirkeby. 

m. 69. Stephen, pars. of St. Elena, York. 

m. 72. Jordan, pars. of Benetham. Prior 
of Bouelton. 


35 Henry ITI. 

m. 76. John, dec. pars. of Bethum, pre- 
sented by Robert of Nunchamp, abb. of St. 
Mary’s, York. 

m. 63d. Thomas of Thurkelby, pars. ef 
Bernestone. 

m. 56d. William, pars. of Warrum. 

m. 53d. Ralph, pars. of Thorensouere. 

- 49d. Stephen of Sinton, pars. of Spa- 
ford. 


m. 49d. Fr. Robert of Merston, canon 
of St. Agatha’s. 

m. 47d. M. William, pars. of Kirkeby- 
wysk. 

m. 46d. Will. of Clifford, canon of St. 


Oswald’s Priory. 

m. 44d. Fr. Hugh of Wyghton and Fr. 
canons of Priory of 
Elreton. 

m. 44d. 
Alexander Crispin his attorney. 
Cellarer of Bretton Priory. 

m. 42d. Richard, pars. of Catton. 


Nicholas quondam Ep. Dunelmn. 
Richard, 


m. 37d. Robert, pars. of South Kirkeby. 

m. 35d. Geoff., pars. of Pykehal. 

m, 32d. Fr. Nigel, monk of Kirkestede 
| Abbey. 

m. 31d. Fr. John, monk, atty. for his 


Henry of Beverley, canon, | 
Fr. Hugh | 


of Rossedale, atty. for Prioress of Rosse- | 


| Wap. of Aggebrigge). 


dale. 
m. 41. Ralph, pars of Lodesham. 
m. 42. Robert, pars. of Birkyn (John, | 


31d). 


36 Henry III. 
m. 48. Fr. Alan, monk of Melsa. 
m. 50. John, pars. of Gilburn. 
m. 51. Fr. Geoff. of Nottingham, monk 
of Pontefract Priory. 


his predecessor, dec.; m. 


m. 55. Fr. Will. of Santon and Fr. 
Thomas of Kane (or Kave) canons of 
Warthre. 

m. 57. William, former prior of Holy 


Trinity, York, son of Gilbert of Rye. 

m. 59. Roger de la Ley, former pars. of 
Manefeud. The abb. of St. Agatha held 
half the advn. (See m. 32.) 

m. 60. Will. Haget, once pars. of Wykhal. 
The Prior of Park holds the advn. (See 
m. 35.) Fr. Hamo, monk of Holy Trinity, 
York. 





Abb. of ‘* Girovall.’’ 


m. 30d Fr. William of Wlseden, monk of 
Bella Landa. 
m. 28d. Thomas, pars. of MHeton (in 


Fr. Alexander, monk 
of Cogham Abbey. 

m. 18d. Fr. Hugh of Elmeswell, canon 
of St. Oswald, atty. for his Prior. 


m. 14d. Will. Haget, formerly pars. of 
Wyhall. Barth. Turet, formerly patron. 
(See m. 60.) 

m. 13d. M. Ralph, pars. of Houston. 
Nicholas of Farnham, once bishop of 
Durham. 

m. lld. Fr. Thomas Testard, atty. for 


Abb. of Fountains. 
m. 8d. M. Stephen of Ecclesfield, pars. 
of Derfeld. His predecessor, William. 


m. 7d. Hugh, Canon of St. Oswald. 

m. 5d. Robert, pars. of Killington. 

m. 2d. Fr. Simon, canon of the Priory 
of Watton. 


m. 1d. Robert, pars. of Almanbye? 
L. GRIFFITH. 
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RCHBISHOP’S GRINDAL’S INSTRUC- 
TIONS ON PUBLIC PENANCE.— 


Mention was made in‘N. & Q.’ 
months ago of the punishments inflicted 
by country squires and parsons upon erring 
females. This brought me a good deal of 
correspondence, including letters from a 
reader who is preparing a book dealing with 
early penances and punishments. I was able 
to give a good deal of northern data, but 
it slipped my mind at that time that Dr. 
Grindal (Bishop of London, 1559; Arch- 
bishop of York, 1570; Archbishop of Can- 
terbury 1575) had laid down very precise 
instructions as to the manner of conducting 
these penances. He commences :— 

First, I wish at every public penance a ser- 
mon, if it be possible to be had 

Secondly, 
ness of the offence is to be opened: the party 
to be exhorted to unfeigned repentance, with 
assurance of God’s mercy if they so do, and 
doubling of their damnation if they remain 
obstinate, or feign repentance where none is, 
and so lying to the Holy Ghost. 

Thirdy, where no sermon is, there let a 
homily be read, meet for the purpose. 

Fourthly, let the offender be set over against 
the pulpit during the sermon or homily, and 
there stand bareheaded with the sheet, or other 
accustomed note of difference; and that upon 


some board raised a foot and a half at least, 


above the church floor; that they may be in 
loco editiore, et eminentiores omni populo. 

Fifthly : it is very requisite that the preacher, 
in some place of his sermon, or the curate, 
after the end of the homily, remaining still in 
the pulpit should publicly interrogate’ the 
offenders, whether they do confess their fault 
and whether they do truly repent and that the 
said offenders or penitents, should answer 
directly one after another (if there be many), 
much like to this short form following mutatis 
mutandis. 

Provided always that order be given by the 
Ordinaries when they assign penances, that if 
the penitents do show themselves irreverent, or 
impenitent at penances, that their punish- 
ments should be reiterated and be removed 
from the church to the market-place, that 
though themselves may thereby seem incorrig- 
ible, yet their public shame may be a terror 
tu others. I[f the ordinary 


commutation I wish none), then appoint a good 
portion of money to be delivered immediately 
oft er the penance done in form aforesaid by 
the penitent himself, to the Collectors for the 
poor: with this proviso, that if he show not 
good signs of repentance him has to be put 
again in his penance with the sheet; and then 
n) money at no time to be taken of him. 


J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
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(LD LOMBARD STREET. st al ie 
1567, William More of Loseley, Surrey 
(afterwards Sir William More Kt. and 
M.P. for Guildford) released to Richard 
Polsted of Albury, Surrey (apparently his 
son-in-law) all right in a house with shops 
situate in the street (vico) called ‘‘ Lumberd 
| Streete”? in the parish of All Saints 
‘* Lomberstreate,’’ London. The prcperty 
had lately been been in the tenure or occupa- 
tion of John ‘‘ Grasham ”’ (Sir John Gres- 
ham, lord mayor, Levant merchant, d. 1556) 
and was on 28 Aug. 1548 granted by Sir 
| Michael Stanhope and John Bellowe Esq. 
| to Henry Polsted (father cf Richard), W. 
More and Henry Mylls, citizen and grocer 


of London. According to a contemporary 
| endorsement on the deed of 1567, ‘‘ Mrs, 
Cordell’? dwelt in the house. 

R. 8S. B. 


ALLEY’S VERSES TO NEWTON.— 


The Latin hexameters prefixed by 
Halley to the first edition of New- 
ton’s ‘Principia’ (1687), were reproduced 


by S. P. Rigaud, in his ‘ Essay on the First 
Publication of the Principia,’ and again 
by Sir David Brewster in the appendix to 
his Life of Newton (ed. 1855 etc.). In each 
of those cases, by the use of different styles 
of type, the changes made by subsequent 
editors. were shown. 

An English versification, which Rigaud, 
in his Essay, says was not well done, ap- 
peared in Benjamin Martin’s General Maga- 
zine of Arts and Sciences, London, January, 
1755, of which a copy is in the Library of 
the Boston Atheneum, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, where I was happy to locate it, after 
rather protracted search elsewhere. The first 
and only clue I had, originally, to the 
existence of the English verses, was in a 
side-note in the sketch of Halley in ‘ Biog. 
Brit.,’ iv. (Lond. 1757). 

I venture to think that the inclusion of 
the English verses with the Latin original, 
| might be desirable in any new work relating 
to Halley (see 12 S. xi. 296). 

Evucens F. McPrke. 

HARMONIES OF THE GOSPELS.—It 

may be worth noting (from the Scots 
Observer, quoted in the Publishers’ Circular 
for July 2) that a work of this nature in 
Greek, Latin and English—too expensive to 
publish—has been deposited in the Library 
of the United Free Church College, Edin- 
| burgh. It is by the late Rev. Robert 
| Mackenzie. 
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Queries. 


Readers’ 
THE CUMBERLAND SOCIETY: Ds Al. 
MEIDA: BROME.--This Society was 
formed at Inverness on 17 April, 1746. One 


of the original 25 members was Joseph 
D’Almeida, Esq. Presumably he was a 
Portuguese. Is anything known about him? 


He was the only foreigner who belonged to 
the Society. 

On 27 April, 1761, Charles, Lord Viscount 
Brome, was elected an additional member. 
Who was he? I' cannot find his name in 
Burke’s ‘Peerage’ or in the ‘ Extinct 
Peerage.’ 

J. H. Lestir. 
R. s. HAWKER’ S GODMOTHER (see clii. 
459 s.v. ‘The Newdigate Prize’).—Did 
Hawker really marry his godmother? Baring- 
Gould felt sure that he did, while Maskell 
(for whom see the ‘ D.N.B.’), and Mr. C. E 
Byles, the biographer of Hawker, felt equally 
sure that he did not. The simplest way to 
clear up the matter would be to give the 
name of the real godmother. The baptism 
took place at Stoke Damerel (Devonport) ; 
the date is known and also the name of the 

officiant. (C. KE. Byles, p. 2.) - 


ASSPORT TO FRANCE, 1689.—How 

can I trace a woman and child who had 

a passport from the English Government to 

France in 1684? Would they be registered 

in France? Or have any records of pass- 

ports or the residence of English persons 
in France been kept ? 

E. E. 


Berks. 


Cope, 
Finchampstead Place, 
R. WILLIAM PERFECT.—Can anyone 

refer me to a Life of Wm. Perfect, 

M.D., of London or West Malling, Kent? 

He wrote two volumes of poems and two 

volumes on obstetrics; professed to cure 

insanity, and kept an asylum. Incidentally 
he was Grand Master of Kent. He died 
in 1809. The Gent’s Mag. has only a general 

Ppanegyric. The ‘D.N.B.’ is silent; so is 

Munk’s ‘ Roll of the College of Physicians.’ 

F. Wrtrttam Cock, M.p. 
ATR SUDDENLY TURNED WHITE.— 
Scott (‘ Marmion,’ Canto i. St. 28) 
wrote :— 
For deadly fear can time ontgo, 
And blanch at once the hair. 
Similarly Byron (‘ The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon,’ St. i.) 
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My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 

Dr. M. Pettinati, in his leading article on 
‘Pirandello: Man of Ideas,’ in John 0’ 
London’s Weekly of July 2, says :— 

After six months of struggle between life and 
death, Pirandello was able to leave the nurs- 
ing home, but he found himself an old man: 
his hair and beard had become snow white; 
one night ouly had made a ravage that tw enty 
years could not have done. 

lt is not clear from the above passage 
whether Signor Luigi Pirandello’s hair 
turned white in a single night, or whether 
the roots only were affected then, and the 
result appeared at the end of six months. 


What similar cases are to be found in 
history ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
OHN STANLEY  §.J.—Sir William 


Stanley of Hooton (1548-1630) had an 


only brother named John, who became a 


Jesuit. Was John a _ widower when he 
entered the Society? I have not access here 
to Bro. Foley’s ‘Records of the English 


Province, S.J.’ John is mentioned as hav- 
ing attended Sir William’s funeral, and 
would have been chief mourner had he not 
been a _ religious. As it is the chief 


| mourner was a nephew (probably a son of 


| 


John Poole of Capenhurst and Mary, Sir 
William’s half-sister) Another nephew 
named Stanley also attended. He appears 
to have been a Canon of Mechlin. If he 
was not John Stanley’s son, who was he? 
See Chatham Soc. vol. xxv. (1851) at pp. 
hx;, be 
Joun B. WarNEWRIGHT. 
E BEAUVOIR FAMILY.—Can anyone 
tell me where I can find an account 
and pedigree of this famous Guernsey family 
and of the branch which settled in England, 
and were flourishing in Essex, Hertfordshire 
and cther counties in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ? 
HucH Braver. 
KING ALFRED IN THE NEW MURAL 
PAINTINGS FOR ST. STEPHEN’S 

HALL.—Apropos of those paintings, illus- 
trations of which appear in The Times of 
June 28, the following extract from the 
Morning Post of 5 Apr., 1926 is of interest. 

Sir Charles Oman writes of Rumours Con- 
cerning King Alfred. 

It is seldom ‘that the work of an Elizabethan 
interpolator (to use a kinder word than forger) 
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has any practical effect on our personal sur- 
roundings. 

I find, however, to-day that the misplaced 
ingenuity of a certain well-known literary man 
of 1600 is likely to cause me much trouble. 
One of the “ fathers of English History ” got 
hold of the only copy of Asser’s Life of King 
Alfred. He published it with various unscrup- 
ulous interpolations of his own . Another 
interpolation was one in which he inserted 
under the year 877 a statement that King 
Alfred’s fleet destroyed a large Danish squad- 
ron off Swanage early in that year. This scrap 


has persisted in every edition of Asser down | 


to 1912, when the late Mr. Stephenson pub- 
lished the real text of that ancient author 
with the forged paragraphs duly stigmatised. 
Unfortunately the gentlemen responsible for 
choosing the series of historical events to be 
commemorated in St. Stephen’s 
selected precisely this naval action, which never 
took place, as the starting point of their 
chronicle. This must be stopped at all costs! 
Who was the interpolator, and is the state- 
ment in italics correct ? 
ment at Swanage, whose erector was ap- 
parently similarly misled by the ‘‘ forgeries.”’ 
M. Marston. 


OSS OF THE GREAT HARRY.—In 
‘All the Days of My Life’ by Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr (1913) mention is made on 
p. 2 of the disaster that overcame the 
Great Harry when she was dashed to pieces 
on the Scarlet Rocks outside Castletown, 
Isle of Man. In what year did this tragedy 
occur? Mrs. Barr adds that a large grave 
in Kirk Malew Churchyard records the story 
of the disaster. Can any reader oblige me 

with the inscription on the stone? 

C. Roy Huptestoyn. 
Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 

JACKSON OF THE RED HOUSE, 

HACKNEY.—Some of Charles Lamb’s 
books came into the possession of Moxon at 
whose sale they were purchased by Francis 
Jackson, merchant and shipowner, freeman 
of the Paviors Company (admitted 14 
March, 1805) who resided in the Red House, 
Mare Street, Hackney. Jackson is said to 
have been a friend of Lamb and claimed 
descent from Capt. Jackson of the ‘ Essays 
of Elia.’ 

These books passed to his son, the late 
R. C. Jackson, who lived as a recluse in 
‘‘amberwell, a friend of Walter Pater and 
the presumed original of Marius the 


Epicurean. 

It would be interesting to know more. Is 
a complete list of these books available? Is ' 
it known at what period F. Jackson lived | 
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Hall have | 


There is a monu- | 


| pAavip BRUCE (ob. 1771).—Who was the 


eee 
| grave’s 
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at_ the Red House? It has traditionally 
older literary associations which I have been 


unable to verity. G. W. Waretey. 

258, Victoria Park Road, South Hackney. 

BoNe4M : CARTER: PYKE FAMILIES. 
—A correspondent has sent me the fol- 
lowing abstract of the will of William Pyke. 

William Pyke, of Portsmouth, Esquire; dear 
wite Anne; tenements in Gosport in occupation 
of her sister Mrs. Burrows; Ann Rice, daugh- 
ter of wife by former husband; grandson, Sir 
John Carter, Knight; niece Susanna Lee, dau. 
of late brother John Pike; nephew Timothy 
son of John Pike; children of late brother 
Thomas Pike; sister Mary Lambert’s dau., 
now wife of —— Hart ——; wife’s niece Eliza- 
beth Burrows; dau. Ann Bonham’s late hus- 
band; son-in-law John Carter; granddaughter 
Susannah Atherley; granddaughter Ann Good- 
enough; Arthur Atherley, husband of Susannah 
A.; George Trenchard Goodenough husband of 
Ann G.; grandson William Carter; four grand- 
children Ann Bonham, Bessey B. Henry B., 
and Thomas B.; grandson Edward Carter; dau. 
Ann Bonham and grandson Sir John Carter, 
Exors. Witnesses: Thos. White, John Siss- 
more, George Bensted. Dated Oct. 25, 1774; 
proved by both exors. May 28, 1777. (Regis- 
ter Collier, fo. 334). 

Can any reader say if the above named 
testator was related to the Pykes of London 
and Greenwich (v. 10 8. viii. 44)? ; 

In the ‘ D.N.B.’ xvi. 233, in connection 
with a sketch of John Pounds, reference is 
made to a portrait of the latter as being 
‘in the possession of the family of the late 
Edward Carter, esq., of Portsmouth.” 

Eveene F. McPIke. 


David Bruce, ‘‘ head cashier in the 
Banking Shop of Messrs. Drummonds,” 
that ‘‘ had a miraculous escape’’ and died 
21 Oct., 1771 aet. 76, according to Mus- 
‘ Obituary,’ i. 284? The latter 
refers us to Musgrave’s ‘ MS. Catalogue of 
Engraved Portraits.’ (Add. MS. 5727), for 
a portrait of David Bruce. 

Evcene F. McPIxe. 
“ ALL SIR GARNET.”’—From a report 
of a recent inquest, I extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

The Coroner said that was probably the car, 
and Palmer must have misjudged the distance. 
Palmer.—I thought it was “all Sir Garnet ’ 
and that the road was clear. The Coroner.—I 
understand what happened, 

Does this expression the 


date from 


| Egyptian campaign and has it survived ever 


I seem to have heard it before. 
E. Puirie BEsen. 


since ? 


Corfe Mullen. 
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(ATHOLIC REGISTERS PRINTED.—I1 | 


should be much obliged for information 
respecting any English or Welsh Catholic 
Registers of Births, Deaths, or Marriages— 
in print—other than the following :—Acton 
Burnell, Mawley Hall, Newport (Salop), 
Plowden, and Shrewsbury, published by the 
Shropshire Parish Record Society; Ufton 
Court and Woolhampton, Weston Under- 
wood, Woburn Lodge and Weybridge, and 
City of Worcester, printed by F. A. Crisp; 
the Birmingham Ff ranciscan 
Lanherne Convent (marriages only), printed 
in ‘Phillimore’s tarish Registers’; and 
those contained in the volumes of the 
Catholic Record Society. 

R. G. BarGEnt. 

MAJOR: JOHN BERNARDI: HABEAS 

CORPUS.—The account at clii. 452 from 
Mist’s Weekly Journal of the Court of King’s 
Bench being moved for a Habeas Corpus to 


bring up Major Bernardi for trial suggests | 


three queries: first, what was the outcome 
of this motion as regards Bernardi and his 
two companions Blackburne and Cassils ;* 
secondly, what was the legal justification 
for 
King’s demise, on the one hand, and the 
Judge’s claim to a discretionary power 
in the matter on the other; thirdly, 
whether any other cases of similar treatment 
of prisoners have occurred. H. E. 


D®- CHARLES MINGAY 
M.R.C.8.—Can any one oblige with 
some biographical particulars of this once 
well known physiological lecturer, author 
and editor. Native of Maidstone and at 
one time resided at Denman’s Lodge, St. 
George’s Fields, London. W. Hayter. 
(iu NDELL FAMILY.—Abraham Cundell, 


) 


1833, the year of his birth, and was married 


and living in Cottingham, Cambs., in 1850, | 


for in that year a son, Walter, was 
christened at the Cottenham Parish Church. 
He, with his family, left for either America 
or the colonies about that time. Can any 
colonial—of Australia especially—or U.S.A. 
readers give me any information likely to 
help to trace Abraham Cundell’s descen- 


? % 
dants ? Ernest CUNDELL. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Can anyone tell me 
who wrote a poem about a man who 
“thanked God that he was born half a ay a 





* See ante ?p. 20. 
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Mission, and | 


Bernardi’s claim to liberty upon the | 


SYDER, | 


youngest son of William and Alice Cun- | 
dell, of Long Stanton, Cambs., was baptized | 
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Replies. 


, JOHN RANBY, SERGT.-SURGEON TO 


KING GEORGE II. 
(clii. 461.) 


JOHN Ranby (1703-1773), with his natural 

son of the same name (1743-1820), fills 
more than twocolumns in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He 
was the son of Joseph Ranby of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields in the county of Middlesex, 
innholder, and married, in 1729, Jane, the 
elder daughter of the Hon. Dacre Barrett- 
Lennard. Many details of his career and a 
list of authorities will be found in the 
‘ D.N.B.’ notice by Sir D’Arcy-Power. This 
may be supplemented in a few points. Sir 
D’Arcy says that Fielding introduced Ranby 
in ‘Tom Jones.” He is not mentioned by 
name. See Book viii., chap. 13, in the his- 
tory of the Man of the Hill:— 

This surgeon. whose name I have forgot, 
though I remember it began with an R, had 
| the first character in his profession, and was 

serjeant-surgeon to the king. He had, moreover, 
| many good qualities, and was a very generous, 
good natured man, and ready to do any service 
to his fellow-creatures. 

We may allow this to be intended as a 
tribute to Ranby, while not forgetting that 
the incident which the Man of the Hill is 
here describing is represented as happening 
in the reign of Charles II. But there is 
a direct mention of Ranby in  Fielding’s 
Introduction to his ‘Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon,’ where he writes 

In the beginning of August, 1753, .. . I was 
persuaded by Mr. Ranhy, the King’s premier 
serjeant-surgeon, and the ablest advice, 
believe, in all branches of the physical profes- 
sion, to go immediately to Bath. 

In a note on this passage Austin Dobson 
mentions ‘‘an unconfirmed tradition that 
he [Ranby] served as the artist’s model for 
(Nichols’s 


' the hero of ‘A Rake’s Progress ’ 
| ‘ Anecdotes,’ 1781, p. 68*).”’ 

In the ‘ Catalogue of the principal prints 
by, or after, Hogarth,’ at the end of Dob- 
|son’s ‘ William Hogarth’ (1907), is the 
following :— 

A View of Mr. Ranby’s House at Chiswick. 
‘ Publish’d as the Act directs by Jane Hogarth 
. . . 1781.2. There is a copy in the British 
Museum without the writing, but with the 
manuscript title, ‘A View of Mr. Ranby the 
Surgeon’s house. Taken from Hogarth’s win- 
dow at Chiswick.’ It is there dated 1748. Mr. 
Ranby’s house was pulled down some ninety 
| years since and the gardens and site were 





| absorbed in the grounds of Chiswick House. 
| Its last occupant was Lady Mary Coke, who 
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died there in 1811. (See interesting papers on 
this subject in Notes and Queries for 13 Feb. 
and March 6, 1897, by Col. W. F. Prideaux and 
Mr. W. H. Whitear.). 


But it is not only the father’s name that | 
has had the good fortune to be preserved | 


in literature. Boswell, as the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
reminds us, calls the son ‘‘ my learned and 
ingenious friend.’’ The compliment is paid 
in the ‘Life of Samuel Johnson,’ under 
September 23, 1777, where Boswell, assuring 
his readers that to abolish the slave-trade 
would be to 

shut the gates of merey on mankind 


‘ 





recommends ‘‘an excellent Tract ’’ by the - 


younger Ranby. 

It is rather curious that the name of 
another king’s sergeant-surgeon beginning 
with R. has been perpetuated by an inci- 
dental mention in literature. See ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ book II. chap. iv. and 11S. xii. 
509, under ‘ Stephen Ronjat.’ 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 

Some details about Ranby are to be found 
in Lord Hervey’s wonderful (and extraor- 
dinary) account of the last illness of Queen 


Caroline in 1737. 4° Fraxcts STEVART. 


LAMBERT AND THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTION (cli. 81).—A_ sketch 
of John Lambert (1619-1683) will be found 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ Your correspondent says 
that ‘‘ Lambert was apparently responsible 
for devising the Instrument of Govern- 
ment ’’; that ‘‘ when the American Colonies 
drew up their constitution, their scheme was 
almost identical with Lambert’s Instru- 
ment’’; asks, ‘‘Can any reader furnish a 
connecting link?’ and states that ‘‘ the 
authorities consulted hesitate to make a 
definite pronouncement and for want of clear 
evidence suggest that similar circumstances 
led the Anglo-Saxon mind towards a similar 
solution: rather than that there was any 
conscious imitation of the English model.” 
It is a pity that ‘‘the authorities consulted ”’ 
were not named, as a serious mistake seems 
to have been made by someone. A com- 
parison of the Instrument of Government 
(dated Dec. 16, 1635, printed in S. R. Gar- 
diner’s ‘Constitutional Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution, 1628-1660,’ pp. 314- 
325) and the American constitution shows 
that the scheme of the two was not ‘‘almost 
identical,’’ but totally different. Your cor- 
respondent should consult ‘ Debates in the 
several State Conventions, on the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, .. . together 
with the Journal of the Federal Convention ’ 
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alleged English model. 
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(ed. in 5 vols. by J. Elliot in 1861), and 
‘ Records of the Federal Convention of 1787’ 
(ed. in 3 vols. by M. Farrand in 1911). The 
indexes to these volumes disclose no mention 
either of Lambert or of the Instrument of 
Government, and only three casual allusions 
to Cromwell. This is not surprising, since 
the circumstances in England in 1653 and 
in the United States in 1787 were not 
similar, the solution arrived at in the two 
cases was not similar, and there was no 
imitation (conscious or otherwise) of the 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

YUBLIC WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES (clii. 352, 394, 413, 429, 
447, 466).—The querist is probably aware of 
St. Swithun’s Church at Winchester, situate 
over the archway leading out of the Cathe- 
dral grounds. It hardly comes within his 
query, but he may not be aware of the right 
of way between St. Margaret’s Church and 
Westminster Abbey. It was originally 
walled on either side and became a favourite 
resort of the thieving fraternity. An assault 
and robbery on some judges on their way to 
Westminster Hall was, I believe, the cause 
of the walls being removed. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral built over the parish church of 
St. Faith’s would presumably have given a 
right of way to the parishioners through the 
Cathedral, though this is rather stretching 
the subject query. 
W. H. Mancuer. 

There is at Langport, Somerset, a veiy 
conspicuous and interesting building on the 
road between Langport Church and _ the 
church at Huish. It is called the ‘‘ Hanging 
Chapel,’’ from its peculiar position, resting 
as it does on an archway over the road. 

In a book of 370 pages with 12 illustra- 
tions written by David Melville Ross and 
printed and published at Langport, Mr. 
Ross says (p. 185) that in consequence of 
the public complaining that they were not 
allowed to have as many masses, paid for 
by the alms of the parishioners, as they 
desired the Merchant Guild provided the 
Hanging Chapel—about 1330—with priests 
to attend the service. 

The chapel was used as a Town Hall after 
the destruction of the Guild in 1547 (p. 189). 
In 1743 it was in use as a Grammar School. 

In 1334 it was called the Chantry of the 
Blessed Mary of Langport-Eastover (p. 212). 
In 1667 it was let at 5/- per an. to a Mr. 
Hugh Castleman. In 1724 (p. 329) it was 
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used as 
1816 and 1818 as a Sunday School (p. 332). 
In 1841 it became the Hanging Chapel 
Museum. Guard walls were rebuilt in 1843, 
and to-day it is used as a Masonic Lodge. 

I think I remember seeing a church at 
Wymondham in Norfolk with a way through 
or under. L 


UNDIAL RECORDING ‘SUMMER 


a Grammar School, and between | 


TIME” (clii. 441).—It is regrettable that | 


the first sundial to record our 
“summer time’’ should not have been 
erected in commemoration of William Wil- 
lett. If your correspondent, Mr. G. S. 
Grpsons, will turn to the plate between pp. 
120 and 121 of ‘ Early Science in Oxford’ 
vol. ii. 1923 he will tind an illustration of 
a summer-time dial erected by the brother 
of Dr. Lewis Evans on Boar’s Hill, near 
Oxford. In the Lewis Evans Collection are 
many portable dials of the sixteenth century 
by which time according to several distinct 
methods of time-reckoning can be determined 
by the same instrument, one of these methods 
may quite well have been more in fashion at 
one season than at another when these dials 
were in use. 
R. T. Gunruer. 


yam! ES PERRY’S BLOOMSBURY 
HOUSE (clii.424).—This residence of the 
Editor of the Morning Chronicle is mentioned 
in Cunningham’s London under ‘ Tavistock 
Place’ and in a map of London engraved 


modern | 


From Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens,’ it ap- 
pears that the latter bought Tavistock House 
in 1851. An engraving of it appeared in 
vol. iii. of the Life. See also Thornbury 
and Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ vol. 
iv. chapter 45. Dickens sold the house and 
left it in 1860. 

Its site is now covered by the House of 
the British Medical Association. A tree 
not far from the building is indicated 
as standing in what was once part 
of Dickens’s garden. Perry’s connexion with 
the place was apparently not early enough 
to allow us to associate the house with the 


memory of his brother-in-law, Richard 
Porson. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 
LOPTON FAMILY (elii. 420).—Mr. 


ALFRED RaNSFORD in his account at the 


| reference of his family’s connection with the 


Cloptons, says:—‘‘ Mary Walgrave married 
Thomas Clopton of Long Melford, Co. Suf- 
folk, and their granddaughter was Julian, 
sister of Sir John Rainsford. ... This 
Julian Rainsford married Sir William Wal- 
grave of Smallbridge, Co. Suffolk.”” The 
connection was actually as follows:—Sir 
William Waldegrave (will 8 Nov. 1554) mar- 
ried Julian, daughter of Sir John Rains- 
ford, and their granddaughter, Mary, mar- 
ried the Thomas Clopton aforesaid. 

There was no connection, as one might 


| be led to infer, between the Warwickshire 


by J. Russell in 1806 on the north side of | 


Tavistock Place two houses 
are shewn, but no name is given to either. 
In a “ pocket plan of London ” dated 1795 


the site of the Square and Place is shewn | 


as open country bounded on the north by 
the New Road. Ww. E.G. 


With increasing prosperity James Perry 
(1756-1821) moved into Tavistock House in 
an open space at the N.E. corner of Tavis- 
tock Square. It was afterwards divided, and 
the moiety which retained that name was 
occupied by Charles Dickens from 1851-60. 

J. ARDAGH. 


and grounds | 


The site of this house is described by the | 


late W. P. Courtney in the ‘ D.N.B.’ life 
of James Perry. ‘‘ With increasing pros- 
perity Perry moved into Tavistock House, in 
the open space at the north-east corner of 
Tavistock Square. . Tavistock House was 
afterwards divided, and the moiety which 
retained that name was occupied by Charles 
Dickens.”’ 


and Suffolk Cloptons; the latter bore, Sable 
a bend argent between 2 cotises dancetté or. 


C.8.C.(B/C). 


‘“QEAR”’ (clii. 385).—The sears made by 

John Jones, sear-maker and _ button- 
maker have to do with costume rather than 
gun-smithing. 

In Alice Morse Earle’s ‘ Two Centuries 
of Costume in America’ (New York 1903) 
we find (p. 92)—‘‘ Feb. 26, 1680-1. To 
Searing a Petty Coat for Mrs. 6s.’’ This 
is from the bill of one William Sweatland, 
tailor, of Salem, for work done for Jonathan 
Corwin of the same town. ‘‘ Searing ’’ cost 
as much as the making of a child’s coat— 
and three times as much as a yard of calico, 


| itemised in the same bill. 


According to Alice Morse Earle, ‘‘searing’’ 
was ironing—(p. 204)—and on p. 198 of this 
work she says, of the laundering of ruffs, 


| that they were ‘‘ finally ‘seared’ or goffered 


with ‘ polking sticks’ of iron or steel, which, 
duly heated, dried the stiffening starch.’ 
It seems probable that a Sear-maker was 
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one who made the tools for searing, which 
would include ‘‘ polking sticks,’ ‘‘ goffering- 
irons,’’ ‘‘ smoothing irons,’’ etc. 

JosEpH E. SANDFORD. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ALBRIGHT (clii. 425).—This is St. 
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gns. the would not accomplish the feat in 


a. 
S Ethelbert of E. Anglia, K. M. 793 (20° 
May); son of Ethelred, King of the Kast | 


Angles, he was murdered by the order of | 


Offa, King of Mercia, at the instigation, 
it is said, of Offa’s wife Queen Cynethryth, 
on whom he is seen trampling in the west 
front of Wells Cathedral. A small statue 
of St. Ethelbert was dug up about the year 
1700 at the entrance to the Lady Chapel of 
Hereford Cathedral, which is dedicated to 
him. There are in all sixteen ancient dedi- 
cations to this saint. 
A. R. BayLey. 


T. ALDGATE (clii. 415).—In 1. 24 from 
the bottom of second column, read St. 
Aldate’s for ‘‘St. Aldgate’s.’”” This some- 
what mysterious saint is venerated only at 
Oxford and Gloucester. Bishop of Gloucester 
(sic) c. 490 (14 June), his adventures will 
be found in Geoffrey of Monmouth. But, 
quite possibly, he is compounded out of 
‘“* Old Gate”: 
just inside the north gate; and his church 
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10 hours, 
J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

Doubtless a relative of Major-General 
Thomas Charrette was Captain John Char- 
retie, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Mari- 
time Service, seniority 5 Mar., 1825. He 
had served as 4th, 2nd, and 1st Mate from 


| 1808, and commanded the Bombay, of 1142 


tons, on two voyages, 1825—26, 1827—28.— 
Hardy’s Register of Ships, E. I. Company 


| (1835). 


R. Brneuam ADaMs. 

GS UBPLICE FEES (clii. 316, 556, 463).— 

I thank your correspondents for their 
replies. It may be of interest to set out 
the statement in Maitland’s ‘ History of 
London,’ which gave rise to my question. 
After relating how Parson Marriott about 
1670 demanded 2d. or 3d. a head from his 
parishioners of St. Paul’s Shadwell as 
Easter offerings and the settlement of the 
dispute by their agreeing to pay 1/- per 


| burial, he states the income of the living 


his church at Gloucester was | 


| to be:— 
From Parish ........ £120. 
By Surplice fees... £ 25. 
By Glebe wee £ 65. 
By Burials ......... £& 20. 


at Oxford just inside the south gate of the | 


town. There is some reason to think that 


his Oxford church was originally dedicated | 
to St. Edmund of Bury (870, 20 Nov.), the | 


‘* English St. Sebastian.”’ 
A. R. Bay ey. 


((OLONEL CHARITTE (clii. 388, 428, 

466).—I do not think that he ever re- 
ceived the C.B. as it is not shown in the 
official Army Lists, in Hart’s Army List, or 
in ‘The Knights of England’ (1906). 

He received the general service medal 
(silver) issued in 1847, with clasps for 
Vittoria and Toulouse. 

J. H. Lestre. 


See contemporary sporting history, espe- 


cially the exploits of Squire Osbaldeston. | © 
| given from T7'.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. It 


The Colonel (his name was diversely spelled) 
was a prominent figure in the sporting world. 


‘Raciana’ (spelling his name Charretie) says | 


he registered racing colours (crimson, white 


sleeves and cap) in 1843. On p. 168 of the | ] 
same work the Colonel’s name is given as | use of language, he could sing a song called 


‘* Charitte ’’ and there is given a full ac- 
count of his famous wager with Osbaldeston 
which resulted in the latter, on Nov. 5, 1831, 
riding 200 miles at Newmarket in 8 hours 


£230. and parsonage 
house, £20. 


£20 means 400 burials a year. Lysons 


states that from 1671 to 1678 the average 


was 389. 
8,828. 


In 1800 the population was only 


J.S. 
PETER THE WILD BOY (clii. 380, 398, 
466 ; cliii. 20).—It would be interesting if 
the date of his death could be ascertained. 


|The extract from Parker’s Penny Post is 


quite clear, but a lengthy account (with a 
portrait) in a_ little book entitled ‘ The 
Anecdote Library’ states that he died in 


| April, 1785, being then nearly ninety years 


of age. This agrees with the statements 
seems to me that Peter must have been the 
second of his kind whom George I brought 
over from Germany. 

Apparently, despite his ignorance of the 


‘Nancy Dawson’ and could understand 
many things that were said to him. 
A Namesake. 


Some years ago I wrote a paper for the 


42 minutes. Colonel Charitte bet him 1,000 ' Home Counties Magazine on this subject, 
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illustrated by a portrait of the Wild Boy 
and of his grave at Northchurch. I think 
I quoted an extract from the parish register 
as to death. Lord Brownlow possessed at 
Belton or Ashridge the collar Peter wore 
with inscription. 

P. D. Munpy. 


FLETCHER OF WINCHESTER (clii. 405, 


465).—J. Chaloner Smith, who is gener- | 


ally accurate in his information, says 
(‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits’ vol. i. p. 
179) that Sir Robert Fletcher was ‘‘ Colonel 
in the East India Company’s service. Died 
171.’ 
Jd. 
Particulars as to the career of Bdr.-Gen. 
Sir Robert Fletcher, Kt. Bach., will be 
found in the following works: Buckland’s 
‘Dict. of Indian Biography’; Wilson’s 
‘History of the Madras Army,’’ vol. i.; 
Broome’s ‘ History of the Bengal Army’; 
Love’s ‘ Vestiges of Old Madras,’ vols. ii. 
and iii.; and ‘ The Nabobs in England,’ by 
J. M. Holzman, Ph.D. I myself would wel- 
come information as to his birth and 
parentage. 
V. EB. 
May I be allowed to thank Mr. W. G. D. 
FiLetcHerR for his reply. A Thomas Fletcher 
entered Winchester College in 1509 aged 12, 
and a Leonard Fletcher entered the same 
College in 1512 aged 12 from Winchester. 
My authority for the ‘‘ Winchester 
Fletchers’? is ‘ Winchester College’ by 
Thomas Frederick Kirby, M.A. (London: 
Henry Frowde. Winchester: P. & G. Wells. 
1888). The late Mr. Kirby says ‘‘ The notes 
under the names are from the margin of the 
register and other sources.”” Preface p. 
xvill). 
Joun B. WaINEWRIGHT. 


HEATRE BUILT BY DICKENS (celii. |in its summer headgear. 


387, 430, 465).—I remember reading, but 
where I have fogotten, an anecdote which 
throws some light upon the question whether 
Dickens’s theatre was a temporary one, and 
which ran somewhat as follows. 

When it was nearing completion, Dickens 
asked the carpenter to go on the stage and 
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| said he heard very well but did not like the 


subject of the address. 
Joun A. KNOWLES. 


J OHN LONG (clii. 459).—Venn’s ‘ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses’ Pt. I., Vol. iii., has 
this record : 

Lone, Joun. Adm. at King’s (age 17), a 
scholar from Eton, Aug. 13, 1533. Of Steeple 
Ashton, Wilts. B.A., 1537-8. Fellow, 1536-7. 
One of these names R. of Woodborough, Wilts. 
Will (P.C.C.) 1582. 

The record immediately preceding this one 
suggests possible relationship as a collateral 


ancestor.’ It reads: 
Lone, Joun. Adm. at King’s, a scholar from 
Eton, 1470. Of Marlborough, Wilts. B.A., 


1473-4, Ord. acolyte (Lincoln), Sept., 1473. 
Eighteen of this surname, of Wilts des- 


| cent, five named. John Long, occur in the 


| and back again 


earlier section of Foster’s 
ienses,’ 15CO—1714. 


‘Alumni Oxon- 


Henky CurrTIs. 


HAT-WEARING CUSTOMS IN ‘THE 

U.S.A. (clii. 38, 140, 232, 247, 268, 
281, 522, 430).—Lest I have suggested that 
the change from felt to straw hats in spring 
in fall transpires punc- 
tiliously and completely on a given day, I 


| might add to what I have said that the 


| weather has prevailed until now. 


make a speech whilst he placed himself at | 


the end of the hall, in order to test the | have made its appearance disreputable. 


acoustics of the building. The carpenter 
did so, and addressed the novelist as follows, 
“My. Dickens, we have been working here 
for [so many] weeks and have not yet seen 
the colour of your money, and until we do 
not another nail do we drive.’”? Dickens 


' (Maryland). 


practice does not quite conform with the 
theory. This year I was surprised to see 
the hatters advertise in the Chicago news- 
papers, ‘‘ May 15 is straw hat day,’’ when 
the popular usage puts the date a fortnight 
later. Their announcement was of course 
made to stimulate trade. I saw a few—say 
one out of 500—wearing straw hats in the 
week of May 15. The next week the propor- 
tion was one out of a hundred; this one 
was “rushing the season.”” Cold, rainy 
Although 
Memorial Day (May 30) has passed, only 
about half the male population may be seen 
One or two hot 
days, however, will bring out straws like 
flowers. 

When rowdies destroy hapless gentlemen’s 
straw hats in fall after their deadline has 
been passed, they have these justifications : 
the weather will probably be cold, and the 
light hat has obviously outworn its useful- 
ness, or a summer’s rain, sun and soot will 


Pavut McPuHar tin. 
Winnetka, Tllinois. 


In 1924 I stayed for some months at 


Towson, a town near the city of Baltimore 
One day in May I went to 
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the city and found every man wearing a 
straw hat; all the hatters’ windows were full 
of them. The previous day no such article 
was to be seen. A few weeks ago one of my 
American relations was in London. I re- 
minded her of my visit to Baltimore and 
asked if there was any one day in the year 
for the commencement of straw hat-wearing. 
She replied at once ‘‘ Yes—May 10th’’; but 
no particular reason could she give. 
J. N. O. 
RRICK (clii. 406, 447).—This name is 
so rare, that the inquirer will do well 
to consider Herrick, Errick. Foster’s Ches- 


ter’s London Marriage Licences (1887) 
gives : 

Ericke, Robert, of the town of Leicester, 
gent., bachelor, about 30, and Mrs. Anne 


Seale, of St. Sepulchre, London, spinster, about | 
26, and at own disposal—at St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch Middlesex or St. Ethelburga, London, 
4 Sept., 1667. V.  [i.e., Registry of Vicar-Gen- 
eral of Canterbury.] 

R. Brnenwam ADAMS. 

I have already seen the State Papers 
mentioned by your correspondent M. Many 
thanks all the same. I am given to under- 
stand there is a printed Index book of 
Marriages for the seventeenth century. I 
have seen one for the sixteenth century. If 
there is a book on Births and Burials or 
Wills for London or Surrey I should like 
to look it up. 

I have read over all Registers of Marriages 
for Hampshire, and some 60,000 names for 
Cornwall. I came across the surname Rest- 
arrick and find there was a bishop of that 
name for Honolulu in 1902. 

A Cornish doctor, wha gave me some good 
advice, said that Arrick was an unknown 
name in Cornwall, but an attendant in one 
Reference Library at Liverpool, in July, 
1926, said that fifty years ago at Tregarrick 
in Cornwall, there was a man called James 
Arrick, and strange to say in January of 
this year I received a birth certificate from 
the Rector of Rotherhithe, of a daughter 
of James and Mary Arrick dated Aug. 22, 
1736. I am satisfied that Arrick is a sur- 
name from 1736, and I want to work from 
that date for a marriage and a death in or 
about 1805. 

My ancestor, Andrew Arrick, was taken 
by the press-gang at Gosport in 1797 while 
on a holiday, he being about 18 years of age. 
It is the register of his father’s birth, mar- 
riage and death (or his will) that I want. | 
No later than 1805, as far as I can gather, 
he lived. His son, after his time was up 
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in the army, came to Glasgow to avoid his 
sisters, who looked down on him for being 
in the Army. He never came to his father’s 
funeral or answered his maiden sisters’ 
letters. His name appears in the Register 
to his children’s birth at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Glasgow from 1811 to 1817. Many 
say that Arrick is a variant of Herrick, but 
all experts in Scotland say it comes from 
Orrock or Orrick, and not until the seven- 
teenth century did the modern spelling come 
into use in Scotland. 
ANDREW ARRICK. 


I find an entry relating to this 
uncommon name in the Stirling Register 
of Testaments, referring to the will of the 
wife of Andrew Arrok, who died in 1610 
at Sauchie, which place I should think 
would be the home of this family for some 
years before. There is no trace of the name 
in the records of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths for Clackmannan from 1760 to 1795, 
but the family presumably belonging to the 
Church of England, would be baptized and 
married in their own Church. This family, 
or a branch of them, were apparently in 
London in 1736. A. Arrick and his father 
were born there and he may have attended 


| some school or college in that locality. 


Training for 
undertaken by 
pupils’ 


Holy Orders was sometimes 
private clergymen. Any 
records of attendances at such 
schools would be very hard to trace 
after such a long period has elapsed. 
Some published records of the schools 
may be available at London libraries 
or at the London or Southwark Diocesan 
Registries of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
for all London Churches during the above 
period. 
; A. Hovston. 

Oakriggwoodside, Moffat. 


RTILLERY OFFICERS: PORTRAITS 
WANTED (clii. 369).—A portrait of 
General William Miller will be found in 
Winsor’s ‘ Narrative and critical history of 
America’ (1889) vol. viii. p. 336, after a 
mezzotint in John Miller’s ‘ Life of Miller,’ 
2 vols., 1828. The latter book deals with 

the period 1817—1826 only. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘“ DE-INFORCED CONCRETE” (clii 
385 s.v. ‘ Underground London ’).—I 





cannot say exactly when ferro-concrete was 
first manifest here, but I do know that 
it was in 1898 or 1899 that Monsieur L. G. 
Mouchel was demonstrating its virtues and 
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undertaking building. One such occasion 
was that of a fire at the stables of, I believe, 
Messrs. Tilling, and M. Mouchel called upon 
the architect, but I don’t know the result. 
One of the early—not the earliest— works 
undertaken by M. Mouchel was the construc- 
tion, with that principle, of a ball-room at 
the French Embassy (? 1901 or 2). 
Further, at the same date, M. Mouchel 
had in his possession photographs of demon- 
strations (made in Cairo, I think, for the 
postal authorities there) shewing that in a 
building of ferro-concrete any fire of con- 


tents was isolated, and also that structur- | 


ally, under strains and stresses, ferro-con- 
crete was not only equal, but I believe, 
superior to girders not so treated. 

I knew M. Mouchel personally (he died, 
I think, in 1909) but the firm he founded, 
L. G. Mouchel and Partners, may still exist. 

W. Bz 


“DRITISHER” (12 S. viii., 304, 357, 

395; clii. 371).—It seems to me that 
this word is now seldom seen or heard in 
America. Its connotation is slightly 
derogatory; a ‘‘bloomin’ Britisher”’ is a 
jingo, a fop or a cad. It might apply to 
any citizen of the British Empire of English 
derivation. The Irish and the Scotch, or 


those of Irish and Scotch derivation, are | 


never thought of by Americans as British. 
A negro maidservant who had emigrated 


from somewhere in the West Indies to the | 


United States, assured me in her provincial 
cockney that she was ‘‘very proud to be a 
Britisher.”’ 
Pavt McPuHartin. 
Winnetka, Illinois, 
LEPHANT AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(clii. 423).—It was formerly the custom 
more than it is now, to give children names 
found in the Bible. Tt was considered 
lucky to have a Bible name. I have heard 
of some humorous results of this custom, and 
I cannot help thinking that it is possible 
that Elephant may be added to the list. 
What about Eliphas, pronounced wrongly 
by the godparent, and spelled phonetically 
by the parson ? 
Frank PENNY. 
OHANN HEVELIUS (1611-1687) (clii. 
407).—It is possible that the distinction 
of his observatory was brought about by the 


spite of, followers of Hooke, the ‘‘ unami- | 
able’? scientist who quarrelled with Hevelius, | 


and against whom Halley gave judgment. 
P. B. G. B. 


| war—might have daunted many 


| journey, in the Lazaretti 
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Travels in Spain and the East, 1808—1810. By 
Sir Francis Sacheverell Darwin. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. net.). 

HIS travelier was the sixth son of Erasmus 
Darwin. Educated at Repton and at 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, he practised for 

a dozen years or so as physician at Lichfield, 

and after that, from an intense love of the 

country, went to live in Derbyshire, first at Syd- 
nope Hall, near Darley Dale, and then at 

Breadsall Priory, near Derby. An _ able 

man and much beloved by his neighbours and 

acquaintances, what is known of the rest of 
his life might not prepare one for the adven- 

turousness and energy he showed, when, as a 

lad of twenty-two, he set out on his two years’ 

travels through the countries of the Mediter- 
ranean. He began wih Spain; and the mere 
date, 1808, opens up to the imagination possi- 
bilities of discomforts and dangers of all 
descriptions. These possibilities were in the 
largest measure realised. We have never read 

a book of travels in which misfortunes fall 

thicker, or more numerous gruesome encounters 

occur. The mere hardship —increased by the 

a traveller; 

but hardship is obliterated to the mind by 

fearful perils to life and limb, the actuality of 
which is brought home by the deaths, early 
in the journey, of all those who set out with 

Francis Darwin, excepting Theodore Galton— 

and Galton himself died on the homeward 

at Malta, smitten 
with the plague. In spite of a thousand diffi- 
culties and terrifying experiences, and the wit- 
nessing of grim tragedies, Darwin pressed on 
to Constantinople, Troy, Smyrna. He makes 
no attempt at fine writing, but, seeing an extra- 
ordinary amount, he sets down simply what he 
sees and packs his diary with facts and 
curiosities so close on one another that the 
reader may hardly do them justice. The 
writer of the introductory memoir expresses 
regret that he did not always “ utilise his 
opportunitiés,” and gives as example the 
absence of any remark beyond mention of him 
about Byron, whom he found with Hobhouse 
visiting the Pirzus, but we are not inclined 
to echo that complaint: in some places absence 
of special attention to what might be expected, 
in others a freshness and originality of outlook 
which emphazises less obvious detail in well- 
known scenes give the book its main charm. 

It would be easy to pick out a dozen delight- 

ful pictures: let one not too long for quota- 

tion suffice: ‘‘ Having dispatches for Lord 

Colingwood, we joined the Fleet off Toulon; and 

the finest sight we ever saw was 18 sail of the 

Line going at ten miles an hour under bare 

poles in a violent hurricane, each ship keeping 

its exact situation as we ran down to Minorca.” 

Climbing alone a mountain in the Sierra 

Nevada, a difficult climb, he says that had it 

not been for the opium, which he took every 
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ten or fifteen minutes, he might have been 
hurled down the steep upon the ice. This use 
of opium as a stimulant struck us as remark- 
able, and the editor of the diary comments on 
it. ‘To what extent is it, or has it been, used 
in mountain climbing? 
The Ettrick Shepherd. By Edith C. Batho. 

(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.). 

ene Ettrick Shepherd has found in Miss 

Edith Batho a shrewd, careful and kindly 
judge. So little of his is familiarly known, 
even to tolerably well-read lovers of literature, 
that perhaps she will not get ail the credit she 
deserves for the mere feat of having read and 
judged an immense output of prose and verse. 
of which, in spite of her freshness of mind and 
happy tolerance, she is fain to confess that 
much is feeble, dull and wearisome. For Hogg 
produced a vast quantity of stuff, and, more- 
over, the student determined to be acquainted 
with the whole of it has to search in many and 
various repositories. No “ definitive *’ edition 
of the Shepherd has ever been attempted; nor 
yet a regular biography. Most people will 
agree that such works would be waste: but 
Miss Batho’s study may well prompt a sugges- 
tion that she should by and by give a full and 
“ definitive ”’ selection of his verse and prose 
and write what should count as his formal and 
authoritative Life. Biography in her present 
book plays a secondary, almost an occasional, 
part. 

It is perhaps to be wished that she had 
chosen to sum up the results of her reading 
of Hogg in a set critical piece, estimating his 
place and merits. There is not, indeed, a great 
deal to be said; and, in particular, the question 
of development, one for thorough discussion.in 
the case of many writers, is here seen reduced 
{oa minimum; but still, a book wants rounding 
up; and then, she pronounces so well and wisely 
on details that her pronouncement on the man 
as a whole would be interesting to have. How- 
ever, we are grateful to her for what will prove 
to those who purpose reading Hogg a most 
useful guide, and to those who like to fill up 
what they do not mean to extend a welcome 
source of various information. A good deal of 
this last is concerned with the Shepherd’s habit 
of adapting or appropriating other people’s 
productions. a curious example of which Miss 
Batho examines for the first time in the imita- 
tions he made of Moore’s ‘ Irish Melodies.’ In 
the story of the publication of the ‘ Domestic 
Manners and Private Life of Sir Walter Scott ’ 
she has unravelled a small piece of literary 
history worth getting as straight as we can, 
though we are bound to add that we think she 
is far too lenient in her judgment of the Shep- 
herd in regard to it. She gives an Appendix 
on the authenticity of ‘ Auld Maitland’ and on 
‘Otterburn.’ The Bibliography is a valuable 
piece of work on which much labour has been 
expended. The book is one of the most solid 
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and scholarly productions of its kind that we | 
have recently seen. 
9 —. —— 
BoOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 
The Pentland edition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Works in 20 volumes, for £35; 4 
Malone Shakespeare (1821) for £24; Walter 
Pater’s Works, brought out in 1900-1 in 9 
volumes, for £16; and the ‘ Fables Choisies’ 7 
ot La Fontaine in the edition of 1755-9 with 
Oudry’s designs, for £65 are some among the 
best items of Messrs. Marks’s catalogue No, 
Xi. ‘They have also a good copy of the first 
edition of Capgrave (black letter) which they~ 
ofier tor £30; a first edition of Bacon’s ‘ Ad- 
vancement of Learning’ offered for £10 10s.; 
and a first issue of the first collected edition 
of the Works of James I offered also for £10 
lds. Genest’s “Some Account of the English 
Stage’ is worth noting—1832: a nice set costing 
£8 18s.: and so is a copy of the ‘ Encyclopédie’ 
of Diderot and D’Alembert (£15). It is 
interesting to observe that a first edition of 
‘The Origin of Species’ is to cost £7 7s., and 
a tirst edition ot * Lorna Doone’ £20. The 
reprint done in 1883 of Scott’s Life of Swift 
from the second edition (1824) in 19 volumes 
£12 12s.); and Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang 
and its Analogues’ (£12 19s.) may also be men- 
tioned es useful books. We noted also some 
good items in botany and ornithology, 
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Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Wuen sending « letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
yuested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers, 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a 
article which has already 
pondents are requested to 


uery, or referring to an 
appeared, corres- 
ive within paren- 
ing— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
= or the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 


free specimen copies of and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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